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• LNS correspondent Jodey Bateman is a long 
time friend of LNS living in Norman, 
Oklahoma. This week, Jodey has written “At 
Oklahoma Black Fox Nuke Site Demonstrators 
Make First Protest against the Plant. ” (See page 

3) 

• Chip Berlet, a photojournalist living in 
Chicago, has been a consistent contributor to 
LNS over the years. Chip is also a regular con- 
tributor to our monthly graphics packet. See 
page 8 for his story “Making the Streets Safe for 
the LEIU: Big Brother Is Watching.” 

• A regular contributor to LNS, David Borgen is 
a law student at Hastings College in San Fran- 
cisco and a member of the National Lawyers 
Guild. This week he wrote two stories: one is a 
follow-up on the Zim’s Restaurant strike in San 
Francisco, “Zim’s Workers win Decent Contract 
after Ten-Week Walkout,” (see page 2); the 
other, a brief account of the sentencing of 
William and Emily Harris, who were involved in 
the Symbionese Liberation Army case, “Harrises 
Due Out in 1983 As Government Shoots for 
1984” (see page 4). 

• LNS Asia specialist Ted Chandler regularly 
submits articles of interest on new developments 
taking place in that part of the world. On occa- 
sion, Ted also reports on solidarity actions in this 
country. This week he wrote “Ithaca Actions 
Unite Hundreds against Thai Military Rule.” 
(See above) 

• Washington, D.C. LNS correspondent and 
translator Peter Gribbin translated our story 
“Notes on Botswana, South Africa, Zambia and 
Zimababwe,” from the French leftist daily 
Liberation. (See story page 6) 


Ithaca Actions Unite 100’s 
Against Thai Military Rule 


By Ted Chandler 
Liberation News Service 

ITHACA, N.Y. (LNS)— “My 
goodness, I knew the dictatorship in 
Thailand was bad, but I never knew 
there was that much opposition to it.” 
The speaker was a Cornell University 
professor, looking at a list of the 13 
countries where Thai opposition 
groups are active. He was one of 
hundreds to attend a series of actions 
staged at Cornell University and Ithaca 
College to mark the second anniversary 
of the October 6, 1976 military coup 
that overthrew the elected government 
of Thailand. The highlight of the ac- 
tions was a guerrilla theatre perfor- 
mance representing the attack on 
Thammasat University in Bangkok, 
and satirizing the hypocrisy of the Thai 
dictators and the U.S. government 
which supports them. 

The guerrilla theater was performed 
twice at Ithaca College, and three times 
at Cornell, before applauding noonday 
crowds totalling 4-500 people. The skit 
began with a reenactment of the Oc- 
tober 6, 1976 events at Thammasat 
University, Bangkok, with persons 
dressed as right-wing toughs breaking 
up a student demonstration and taking 
one prisoner. (So realistic was the 
reenactment that one person called the 
Cornell Safety Division, reporting that 
a group seemed to be assembling to at- 
tack the Cornell Library!) 


Army Doctor 
(Continued from page 2) 

Davis be court martialled for refusing 
to obey orders, Davis thumbed his nose 
at the army’s threat. Appearing on 
local television, Davis said that modern 
medical equipment at Walter Reed is in 
such short order that “the result is 
often malpractice.” Equipment in 
Davis’ field — radiology — is so anti- 
quated that patients have had to face 
re-examination at outside hospitals. 
Similar complaints have been reported 
at other army hospitals nearby where 
dwindling personnel and limited 
modern equipment have been termed 
“horrendous.” 

At present, Davis is confined to the 
Walter Reed Inn across from the 
hospital until Army officials decide 
either to court martial him or to accept 
his resignation from the service as 
Davis has requested. But, contends 
Davis, the army’s actions still won’t 
change the “dangerous disillusionment 
spreading through the military medical 
corps.” 

Implying that civilian medical care 
often stands head and shoulders above 
military medicine, the Pentagon issued 
a study “documenting” that “over 70 
percent” of military doctors polled 
believe that the quality of military 
medicine is equal to or better than the 
civilian sector.” Reassuring news from 
the Pentagon Propaganda Machine? LJ 


A nearby display booth showed the 
strength of the Thai national and inter- 
national resistance movement. In the 
evening, the film “Tongpan” sparked 
a thoughtful discussion of trends in 
post-coup Thailand among the au- 
dience of Thais and Americans. The 
Cornell University bell tower com- 
memorated the heroes of October 6 by 
playing “For the People,” a Thai pro- 
gressive song. The Ithaca Journal , 
Ithaca’s leading daily newspaper, car- 
ried d guest editorial condemning the 
Thai government for its human rights 
violations, and calling on all 
Americans to question whether they 
wanted their tax dollars and private 
banks to support such a government. 
The public events were well-attended, 
the editorial was given a prominent 
place on the editorial page, and the ac- 
tions were considered on the whole to 
have been quite successful. 

After the demonstrators were driven 
from the stage, “Sam,” a U.S. military 
advisor, appeared. He congratulated 
“Sak” (Thai Premier General 
Kriangsak), but pointed to the 
prisoners and urged Sak to clean up his 
human rights image (“very embarrass- 
ing... so unfashionable back in Con- 
gress these days”). Sak nearly succeed- 
ed in covering up the embarrassment 
with blankets labeled “Semi- 
constitutional Government” and 
“Free Elections,” and “World Bank 
Loan.” He then eagerly presented his 
shopping list of new weapons to be 
ordered from theU.S., but barely had 
time to finish before the 
demonstrators, students from the 
countryside and city joined by the 
peasants, drove them from the stage. 
Onlookers applauded the perfor- 
mances; many of them were previously 
unfamiliar with events in Thailand. □ 


LEIU 

(continued from page 8) 


remarks: “This is indeed an outstand- 
ing example of one of the worst 
features of any kind of a national 
clearinghouse as such for criminal in- 
formation. It would also seem to be an 
indictment of the LEIU and the high- 
sounding purposes promoted for this 
organization....” 

In the meantime, Public Eye’s 
O’Donnell says, you don’t have to 
worry about the approach of 1984, 
“because the LEA A has already used 
your money to establish a Big Brother 
political thought control system under 
the guise of fighting organized 
crime.” □ 



100 Days After First Walkout, 
14,000 West Coast Paperworkers 
Holding Out 
Against Forestry Giants 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The northwest 
forestry industries, built on the world’s 
prime softwood timber stands, lend 
themselves to fictions of legendary pro- 
portions. Say the rawboned and rugged 
heroes of Ken Kesey’s novel Sometimes 
a Great Notion , a family of strike- 
breakers battling mud-covered slopes, 
rain and rivers to get the logs to their 
destined mills. Mills, its non-fiction se- 
quel might add, run by other giants. 
For the real forestry giants of today are 
corporate; the current “drama” only 
the slow tedium of a strike now more 
than 100 days old; the individuals over 
14,000 still-striking pulp and paper- 
workers from Washington, Oregon 
and northern California. 

Hardly the makings, all in all, of a 
best-seller. For as an Association of 
Western Pulp and Paper Workers 
(AWPPW) spokesperson put it on the 
strike’s 96th day: “Nothing has hap- 
pened. They’ve simply had strikes and 
no movement. Can you imagine a 
strike that started clear back on the 7 th 
of July, and the parties have never met 
since? It’s like some of the strikes with 
J.P. Stevens that have gone on and on 
and on.” His count, as of October 12, 
was that 14,500 AWPPW members are 
“presently on strike,” involving 11 
companies and 28 different mills. 

AWPPW is the more militant and 
democratic “breakaway” union of two 
representing the striking West Coast 
paperworkers; it’s the “leader” in 
terms of contract settlements, accor- 
ding to AFL-CIO contract expert Steve 
Hendrickson; and the largest paper- 
workers union by far on the West 
Coast though it has fewer members na- 
tionally than the United Paperworkers 
International Union (UPIU — AFL- 
CIO). A handful of West Coast mills 
represented by that union were also 
shut down. UPIU officials in Flushing, 
New York report that in Clanskanie, 
Oregon and Tacoma, Washington 
UPIU officials representing a combin- 
ed total of 1057 members have settled 
with their companies, winning two year 
contracts with raises better than 10 per- 
cent a year and pension plan improve- 
ments. In Vancouver, Washington, 108 
more UPIU workers left their jobs July 
27 and are still holding out for an ac- 
ceptable settlement. 

Still, little has changed for the ma- 
jority of West Coast paperworkers 
over the course of this long showdown, 
though the stakes are real. The strike is 
widely seen as a challenge to the Carter 
Administration’s efforts to keep 
workers’ wages down as a means to 
curb inflation. Issues differ from plant 
to plant and company to company 
(which negotiate separate settlements). 
But one unifying concern is the con- 


tract’s length. 

Both Sides Adamant 

on Contract Length 

“They [the strikers] are really con- 
cerned,” explained AWPPW’ s press 
contact in Portland, Oregon, Bob 
Webb, “that if they were to accept a 
three-year contract, the third year 
would find inflation outrunning the 
wage increase considerably. Three-year 
contracts are generally ‘front- 
loaded’ — meaning there’s a big in- 
crease the first year, a smaller one the 
second, and a smaller one the third.” 
The companies are offering raises of 
only seven and a half percent the final 
year of the three-year contract they 
want. The annual inflation rate, even 
now, is running close to 10 percent. 

As an AWPPW roving steward at 
Local 1 in St. Helens, Oregon told 
Northwest Passage writer Stefan 
Ostrach, “A lot of us think even two 
years is too long. When we go to a 
store, the price of bread and butter 
isn’t regulated by what we get paid. 
There’s no way to know what inflation 
will be like in three years.” 

The companies, for their part, are 
already contemplating the possible 
strength of the unions when this yet- 
unsettled contract comes up for 
renewal. And they’re dead set against 
that happening in 1980. 

“A two-year contract would mean 
that all forestry industry contracts 
would expire at the same time,” Boise 
Cascade spokesperson Rich Goode 
told the Oregon Journal Last year the 
International Woodworkers Associa- 
tion (IWA) and the Lumber Produc- 
tion and Industrial Workers (LPIW), 
the two unions representing lumber 
and sawmill workers, signed three-year 
contracts that will be up in 1980. 
Simultaneous pulp/paper and lumber 
strikes would put the workers in a 
strong position — whereas lumber cur- 
rently continues to bring cash to cor- 
porate coffers even though many of the 
paper mills are shut down or operating 
on a reduced scale with the help of 
scabs. 

Don Gischer, a pulp cooker and an 
AWPPW local secretary, described 
that use of scabs at his Georgia Pacific 
mill in Bellingham, Washington, where 
pulp, paperboard, and wood-derived 
chemicals are made. Gischer says the 
mill is currently operated by 2-300 
Georgia Pacific personnel flown in 
from the company’s Arkansas opera- 
tion. These workers are housed in 
several motels in the Bellingham area 
and are reportedly paid a salary plus 
$22 an hour overtime on 12-hour 
shifts. 

In other cases, Bob Webb reports 
from Portland, the AWPPW “knows 
positively that... secretaries and book- 
keepers and clerks — non-production 
jobs as they’re called — have been forc- 
ed, in order to keep their jobs, to come 
to work in the mill. And that’s been a 
very touchy, frustrating point.” 


Commercial Forestry Towers 
In Regional Economy 

Lumber and paper together account 
for a full third of the manufacturing 
payroll in the Northwest. According to 
the Pacific Northwest Research Center 
in Eugene, Oregon, the “Big Six” 
forest products companies— Boise 
Cascade, Champion International, 
Crown Zellerbach, Georgia Pacific, In- 
ternational Paper and Weyerhauser — 
dominate the regional economy in 
terms of things like payroll and land- 
holdings as well as consequential 
decision-making. 

Since World War II, for example, 
the “forest managers” have shifted 
their emphasis from lumber produc- 
tion to paper production — a much 
more mechanized operation employing 
fewer workers. This, along with a new 
“flight” of timber operations to 
lower-wage areas of the southeast and 
abroad, has meant the loss of an 
estimated 24,000 forestry jobs in the 
Northwest between 1954 and 1971. 

That changes the lay of the land as 
well. For with profits as the over- 
whelming criteria, the managers are 
planting smaller, quick-growing trees 
and hormone-treated super-trees to 
feed the pulp mash vats — with little 
regard for possible ecological effects. 

Pension and Health Package 

Forestry corporations can con- 
template “cut-and-run” tactics; mill 
workers, meanwhile, must guard their 
futures all the more vigilantly. Which 
makes their pension and health 
package another key contract issue. 
The companies want cuts in these bene- 
fits similar to ones sought by mine 
owners during the national miners’ 
strike. 

Gischer described Georgia Pacific’s 
pension plan proposal at the Bel- 
lingham pulp mill — complicated- 
sounding payment schedules which 
boil down to this: older workers and 
retired workers (who count most or all 
of their time in “past service”) would 
get smaller per-month pension 
payments than the younger workers 
(who count more of their time in 
“future service”). UMWA miners 
fought, and lost, over this issue in their 
industry, where the tradition of mining 
forges a strong bond between genera- 
tions of miners. 

For pulp and paperworkers the pen- 
sion issue also assumes a special impor- 
tance. As Webb explained: “These 
mills by and large are in relatively small 
cities. And the end result is that the 
people who work in the mills have 
retired neighbors or relatives or 
friends. And they have watched them 
retire with what they thought might be 
an adequate pension. And suddenly 
find that a fixed income becomes total- 
ly inadequate in the face of inflation.” 

A picket at Local 457 in Salem, 
Oregon expressed the importance of a 
cost-of-living retirement clause: 
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“We’re all gonna be there some day, 
and we don’t want to have to count on 
the government’s social security.” 

Union Democracy on Trial 

The paperworkers’ strike puts a 
spotlight on the issue of democracy 
within unions. For as Ofstrach 
describes in the Seattle-based North- 
west Passage , AWPPW was formed in 
1964 as the culmination of a two-year 
rank and file movement within the old 
internationals. At that time contracts 
were negotiated industry-wide, with a 
west coast bargaining caucus that had 
no right to strike over local issues. 
When rank and file leaders demanding 
more local autonomy and democracy 
were elected officers of the west coast 
caucus, top officers of the interna- 
tionals stripped the elected delegation 
of its power. 

The upshot came in the spring of 
1964, when 70 delegates walked out of 
a wage conference and the AWPPW 
was born under the slogan “democracy 
vs. dictatorship.” The new union sur- 
vived a strike that companies forced six 
weeks after its birth; sat down in 1965 
to write a constitution with democratic 
features including membership votes 
on new contracts and constitutional 
changes, and open financial records; 
won equal pay for women paper- 
workers in a 5-1 membership vote in 
1968, even though the voting member- 
ship was overwhelmingly male. 

The United Paperworkers Interna- 
tional Union was formed in 1972 by a 
merger of two surviving AFL-CIO in- 
ternational unions and is the dominant 
union in the industry in the east and 
south. Ofstrach described UP.IU 
pickets outside Crown Zellerbach’s 
mill in Wauna, Oregon as “more reti- 
cent to speak for the union than the 
AWPPW rank and file were. They 
referred questions to a picket captain 
in a nearby trailer who, in turn, 
pointed the way to the union hall.” 

Two top UPIU officials recently 
stepped down because of charges of 
embezzlement of union funds — 
charges well-timed, whatever their 
merit, toward weakening the striking 
workers. 

Paperworkers from the two unions 
have sought and won support from 
workers in other unions— including 
9,100 members of the International 
Woodworkers of America and the 
Lumber Production and Industrial 
Workers unions who honored paper- 
workers’ roving pickets in late 
September; Teamsters union truckers 
who are honoring the picket lines; and 
building trades workers who’ve put the 
squeeze on such industry projects as a 
$28 million expansion project inside 
the gates of the St. Helens, Oregon 
mill. □ 

★ ★★ 

(Thanks to Dollars & Sense and 
Northwest Passage for supplying infor- 
mation.) 
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Zim’s Workers Win 
Decent Contract 
After Ten-Week Walk-Out 


By David Borgen 
Liberation News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— Inside 
the union hall, cooks, waitresses and 
dishwashers of Culinary Union Local 2 
voted on October 2 for a new contract: 
86 in favor, 14 against, 15 challenged 
ballots. The strike against San Fran- 
cisco’s largest coffee shop had been 
won. 

Excited voices compared notes in 
English, Chinese, Spanish and 
Filipino. Each hand held a copy of the 
new union contract wrested from 
Zim’s Restaurant after a militant ten- 
week walk-out. These happy faces in- 
dicated that ten grim weeks on the 
picket lines was well worth it for this 
was no sell-out contract. 

Outside in the street, Zim’s workers, 
many of them women, were jubilant: 
“We got a contract,” they rejoiced. 
“A good contract. Just as good as the 
Golden Gate Restaurant Association 
contract.” 

One worker summed up the victory: 
“The new contract means money. Now 
I can make my car payments and pay 
my rent.” 

Steven and Arthur Zimmerman, 
joint owners of Zim’s, planted the 
seeds for the long walk-out after they 
pulled Zim’s out of the Golden Gate 
Restaurant Association (GGRA) in 
August 1977 — just before the Culinary 
Union’s Local 2 started contract 
negotiations with the Association. 
Zim’s had not negotiated a pay raise in 
two and-a-half years. Now the new 
contract includes a seven percent wage 
increase retroactive to May 1977 for all 
Zim’s strikers employed since 
September 1, 1977. And Zim’s 

reportedly has also come to terms on 
health and pension demands. 

The Zimmermans have long prided 
themselves on their sweetheart rela- 
tionship with the old union leadership, 
and for a while, union thugs had 
threatened rank and file activists who 
have been pressing for a strike since 
last April. Rank and file demands were 
further hindered when the union 
leadership appointed Vincent J. 
Sirabelli trustee of Local 2. Sirabelli, 
head of the New Haven, Connecticut 
Labor Council and vice president of 
the Connecticut AFL-CIO, was em- 
powered to hire and fire elected rank 
and file union officials. Despite 
Sirabelli’ s pro-Zimmerman stand and 
Zimmerman’s under- my- thumb 
diplomacy, the strikers won a contract 
equivalent or superior to the GGRA 
contract. 

For example, grievance channels 
have been improved and tenure re- 
quired for vacation time — a necessity 
after months of waiting on tables, stan- 
ding, bending and running— has been 
eased. Under the GGRA contract, a 
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waitress must work 18 years before she 
can take four weeks paid vacation; at 
Zim’s, she need only work 10 years. To 
qualify for three weeks vacation at a 
GGRA-represented restaurant, she’d 
have to work eight years; at Zim’s, on- 
ly five. 

Local 2 also forced Zim’s to accept 
strict job classifications. Under the 
GGRA waitresses can be ordered to 
wash dishes or mop for up to 1 Vi hours 
a day. At Zim’s no worker can be ask- 
ed to work ouside her or his own craft. 

Not all Zim’s employees were pleased 
with the new contract. Some felt that 
the union should have stuck to its 
original demand of forcing Zim’s com- 
pliance with the GGRA contract in 
order to maintain the bargaining 
strength of all restaurant workers in 
the city. Confided one activist to LNS, 
“I’m concerned that Zimmerman got 
away with a separate contract. It’s kind 
of dangerous.” 

All Zim’s workers return with full 
seniority and will work their old shifts. 
And those who crossed picket lines 
may learn about worker solidarity the 
hard way because the union won the 
right to discipline workers who scab- 
bed during the strike. 

Concluded an ARF spokesperson, 
“Considering that this was the first 
strike by the culinary union in 35 years, 
and the first ever run by the rank and 
file, the strike was a tremendous suc- 
cess.” □ 


Army MD Stages Sit-Down 
Strike to Protest 
Shoddy Medical Care 


New York (LNS)— The U.S. Army 
broke its promise to 7,000 doctors who 
joined the military under a Health Pro- 
fessions Scholarship Program. So 
alleges Leon T. Davis, an army captain 
and doctor at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. Like the outraged 
Vietnam veteran in the recent movie 
“Coming Home” who chained himself 
to the entrance gates of an army 
recruiting center, Davis, in similar 
dramatic style staged a one-man sit- 
down strike in early October to protest 
what he and his medical colleagues 
describe as the Army’s breach of pro- 
mise. 

Davis and 630 other military MDs 
recently filed suit in a U.S. District 
Court in Washington charging that 
they had been denied the right to at- 
tend medical conferences, 30 days 
vacation, and had never collected a 
$9,000 bonus promised upon comple- 
tion of their medical residency pro- 
grams. Davis claims that doctors who 
joined the service via channels other 
than the Health Professions Scholar- 
ship program will pocket the bonus 
money. 

Even more serious, however, are 
Davis’ allegations that medical care in 
the armed forces is shoddy. Though 
Commander of Walter Reed Maj. Gen. 
George I. Baker has recommended that 
(Continued on inside front) 
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Trojan Power Plant 
Scheduled to Remain Closed 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The owners of 
Trojan, the largest nuclear power plant 
in the United States, are slowly losing 
their battle to generate nuclear energy 
at the plant. For the past six months, 
the nuclear facility in Rainier, Oregon 
has been shut down because of basic 
flaws in the control room, 

While the plant was closed for 
refueling last spring, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission issued an 
order temporarily prohibiting the 
plant’s reopening after disclosures that 
the control building’s walls were not up 
to federal earthquake standards. Since 
that time, the 1139 megawatt plant, 
which cost nearly a half billion dollars 
to build, hasn’t generated one kilowatt 
of electricity. 

The three year-old plant has been the 
target of three protests this year. At an 
on-site occupation in early August, 273 
occupiers were arrested during the four 
days of demonstrations organized by 
the Trojan Decommissioning Alliance, 
a coalition of anti-nuclear activists. 

A few months earlier, in April, two 
workers at Trojan received the highest 
accidental doses at a commercial power 
plant yet recorded. 

For that “accident” the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission fined 
Portland General Electric, the plant’s 
owners, $20,000. □ 


At Oklahoma Black Fox 
Nuke Site Demonstrators Make 
First Protest 
Against The Plant 


By Jodey Bateman 
Liberation News Service 

INOLA, OK (LNS)— In a 
demonstration that represented several 
“firsts” and “mosts”, over 360 people 
were arrested recently for trespassing 
at the site of the planned $1.67 billion 
Black Fox nuclear power plant in In- 
ola, Oklahoma. This was the largest 
number of people ever arrested on a 
first-time occupation of a nuclear site. 
It was also the first time demonstrators 
were allowed to make it to the site of a 
reactor core before being arrested. 

The proposed Black Fox plant is 
larger than any nuclear power plant 
currently in operation in the U.S. It is 
being built by Public Service Organiza- 
tion (PSO), which is controlled by the 
Oklahoma-based Kerr-McGee Cor- 
poration, a major producer of oil and 
uranium. The company has become in- 
famous in connection with the case of 
Karen Silk wood, an active trade 
unionist at a KM nuclear power plant 
in Crescent, Oklahoma. Silkwood died 
in a suspicious car wreck as she travel- 
led to give information on plant safety 
violations to a New York Times 
reporter. 

The recent occupation was led by the 
Sunbelt Alliance, composed of affinity 
groups from six Oklahoma cities. 
Members of the Sunflower Alliance 


from Kansas and Arkansas and the 
Rocky Flats Truth Force from Col- 
orado also took part. 

The Oklahoma-based Sunbelt 
Alliance was founded late this summer. 
According to Jim Garrison, a 
ministerial student who did much of 
the organizational work for the 
Alliance, the founders at first expected 
no more than 18 people to take part. 
But the interest proved much greater, 
as the turnout for the Black Fox action 
proved. 

In keeping with non-violent tradi- 
tions and structures adopted by the 
anti-nuclear movement, demonstrators 
at Black Fox were required to be 
members of affinity groups which 
trained in non-violence together. 
Alliance representatives also went to 
talk to members of the sheriff’s office 
and to the District Attorney of Rogers 
County (where Black Fox plant is 
located) as well as to the Oklahoma 
Highway Patrol. The group reported 
back that some of the law enforcement 
officers, as individuals, expressed sym- 
pathy with the anti-nuclear cause once 
they knew that the demonstration 
would be disciplined and non-violent. 
As one policeman told them, “I think 
what you all are doing will help my 
children” 

Meanwhile, the Public Service 
Organization urged that police arrest 
not only demonstrators but also any 
reporters who accompanied them onto 
the plant site. PSO also urged that no 
one be allowed to enter the core area; 
the Alliance responded that if 
demonstrators were not allowed into 
the core area, they would enter at a 
number of scattered points around the 
border of Black Fox (instead of in one 
compact mass), and that it would take 
police officers all day to find them. 

As the occupation was scheduled for 
the day of the Oklahoma University- 
Texas football game, many police of- 
ficers were unwilling to spend so much 
time hunting down demonstrators 
when they could be home watching the 
game on TV. This, at least, is one ex- 
planation offered for why the Sunbelt 
Alliance was permitted to enter the 
core area. 

The night before the occupation, the 
demonstrators camped in a 40-degree 
chill in the nearby Rocky Point camp- 
grounds. Before daybreak they woke 
up to the sound of a cow horn and 
joined in a circle as the sun rose. The 
eclectic religious currents present in the 
anti-nuclear movement were expressed 
through the chanting of the Hindu 
“Om” and a Biblical reading from 
Psalms which made a nuclear connec- 
tion for some: “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullnes thereof/The world and 
they who dwell therein.” Frank 
Thomas, a Cheyenne Indian medicine 
man, joined the circle with two other 
Native Americans carrying an 
American flag decorated with eagle 
feathers and a sacred pipe. Thomas has 
been travelling around the U.S. and 
Canada urging Indians to oppose 
nuclear power plants. 

Then the demonstrators headed out 
for the plant site, crossing the barbed 
wire boundary around the Black Fox 


on wooden stiles made by the Alliance. 
As they started to cross, loud 
harangues boomed over a bullhorn 
held by the Ultimate Trip, a fundamen- 
talist Christian Youth group from 
Tulsa. 

“The Black Fox you’ve got to stop is 
sin,” shouted the preacher. “It’s more 
important to stop the pollution of sin 
than to stop cancer and leukemia.” 
The Ultimate Trip preacher claimed to 
have been at the 1967 anti-war march 
on the Pentagon. 

Later as anti-nuclear demonstrators 
arrived at the construction site, the 
sheriff, District Attorney and PSO 
security guards were waiting 
there — though without riot gear 
(another first). 

Demonstrators who made it to the 
core site in the course of the 
demonstration and arrests were amaz- 
ed to look from that vantage point 
across the vast area bulldozed by the 
PSO: the landscape had become like 
the surface of the moon! A construc- 
tion worker said that small hills had 
been bulldozed away entirely. 

The 360 were issued traffic tickets 
which could bring them each, at most, 
a $25 fine in the October 31 trials in 
Rogers County. Alliance members in- 
tend to continue their anti-nuclear ac- 
tivites, including a rally at the Kerr- 
McGee building in Oklahoma City 
November 13, the anniversary of 
Karen Silkwood’ s death. □ 


Tax-Cutting Schemes 
A Major Issue In 
November Elections 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Right wing 
schemes to slash taxes may outweigh 
individual candidates as the major fac- 
tor in the upcoming November 7 elec- 
tions. Proposals for tax cuts and 
clamps on government spending, 
similar to California’s Proposition 13 
which gutted social services, will be ap- 
pearing on the ballots of 14 states. And 
the legislatures of 22 states are calling 
for a national constitution convention 
to push a constitutional amendment 
which would mandate a balanced 
federal budget. 

In Idaho, for example, voters will be 
deciding on an initiative which would 
limit property taxes to one percent of 
the current market value, a drop from 
the current average of 1.7 percent. An 
Oregon initiative, if passed, would 
curb property taxes to 1.5 percent of 
assessed value — well below the current 
2.4 percent average. And a Michigan 
proposition would chop local property 
taxes 50 percent, limit annual assess- 
ment increases to 25 percent, place a 
5.6 percent level on state income tax 
(currently 4.6 percent) and force the 
state to pay the entire cost of programs 
it mandates for localities. 

Meanwhile in New Jersey, Ohio and 
Tennessee, as well as California, where 
tax cuts have already been enacted, 
residents are organizing against the 
mass lay-offs and cutbacks in social 
services triggered by the cuts. □ 
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Tommy Lee Hines Found 
Guilty by All-White Jury 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The first trial 
of Tommy Lee Hines, a 25 year-old 
mentally retarded Decatur, Alabama 
Black man accused of raping three 
white women this spring came to an 
end on October 13. And within a mat- 
ter of three hours, Hines was found 
guilty of rape and sentenced to 30 
years. 

The all-white jury selected for the 
trial found Hines guilty despite convin- 
cing testimony from several witnesses, 
including psychiatrists and teachers of 
Hines, who argued that his mental 
capacity and lack of coordination 
made it impossible for him to commit 
the crime. 

“It was simply a pro-forma 
decision,” explained George Hairston, 
one of Hines’ lawyers, to LNS in a 
telephone interview. Hairston said he 
doubted that the jurors had ever con- 
sidered the testimony. 

In light of the racist atmosphere sur- 
rounding the trial, held 35 miles from 
Decatur in Cullman, Alabama, these 
doubts are well-founded. 

Throughout the two week long trial, 
hooded Ku Klux Klan members milled 
around the courthouse, threatening 
Hines, his lawyers and supporters. On 
the first day of the trial, several hun- 
dred supporters of Hines marched 
from Decatur to Cullman to protest the 
trial. As they entered Cullman, an 
estimated 2,000 armed Klan supporters 
were there to meet them. 

Later, 23 of the marchers, including 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference President Joseph Lowery, were 
arrested by state troopers. No Klan 
supporters were arrested, however. In 
fact, Hairston told LNS that “They 
[the police and state troopers] didn’t 
want any Blacks to demonstrate at 
all.” 

Reflecting on the case, Hairston 
clarified just how entrenched racism is 
in the deep south. “He didn’t have a 
chance. Very little has changed in that 
part of Alabama, since the Scottsboro 
trial was held there 40 years ago.” In 
that case, nine Black men were con- 
victed of raping two white women even 
though one of the women stated in 
court that no rape had ever taken 
place. 

“Up until 20 years ago, there was a 
sign at the entrance to Cullman telling 
Blacks that they had better not let the 
sun hit their backs there. With only one 
percent of Cullman’s population 
Black,” Hairston stated, “it was im- 
possible to get a Black on the jury.” 

During the trial, the young white 
woman who was allegedly raped by 
Hines admitted that she had been 
unable to identify Hines from photos 
shown to her by the police. Instead she 
said that she first identified Hines 
when he was brought into the court 
room. 

Responding to the defense’s ques- 


tions about Hines alleged confession, 
the arresting officers said they had read 
Hines his rights and that Hines did not 
want a lawyer. Other witnesses 
testified, however, that Hines was ter- 
rified by those officers while in their 
custody. 

Hines’ lawyers filed an appeal im- 
mediately after the trial ended. “We 
will probably have to go all the way to 
the Supreme Court,” Hairston con- 
cluded. □ 


(See packet 929 for background infor- 
mation) 

Searle: Immoral Devices 
for “Immoral Purposes” 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — “Before the 
trial began, I thought I had a good 
chance of winning,” Alison Perez told 
LNS. “Besides having a firm case 
against Searle, my lawyer said that 
because I was young and pretty, the 
jury would be swayed in my favor.” 

Searle had its own ideas about 
“young and pretty” single women. In 
fact, the company relied on sexist 
stereotypes and tactics to protect its 
“corporate integrity.” Searle, manu- 
facturer of the Copper 7 (CU-7) intra- 
uterine device (IUD) whose use 
ultimately resulted in Perez’ sterility, 
made sure that Perez wouldn’t win her 
case, thus precipitating a rash of well- 
founded lawsuits by other women who 
have suffered similar IUD-related com- 
plications. 

Perez, now 26, recently sued the 
Searle Drug Company after she had a 
hysterectomy in 1974, the result of 
Pelvic Inflammatory Disease (PID). At 
that time, her doctor attributed the in- 
flamation to her CU-7 IUD. But on 
October 4, a Long Island jury ruled 
that Searle was not responsible for 
Perez’ sterility and concluded— with 
no supporting evidence — that her in- 
fection was caused by gonorrhea not 
by the IUD. 

The thrust of Searle’ s defense 
centered around Perez’ sexual activity. 
The company flatly denied all 
suspected dangers associated with the 
IUD, even though women have been 
treated for IUD-based problems rang- 
ing from serious infection to punctured 
uterus. 

“Searle lied about a lot of things,” 
Perez told LNS. “They said women 
only get PID from gonorrhea. They 
denied all the statistics which show that 
women have a nine to ten times higher 
chance of getting PID if they use the 
IUD than women who don’t. 

“They also probed into my sex life. 
Searle’ s lawyers even said that people 
only use birth control if they have 
unstable relationships, or if they hate 
kids. They really said that.” Searle, of 
course, has had no qualms about its 
role as manufacturer of “immoral” 
devices. 

“I’m disappointed and upset that I 
lost the case,” Perez continued. “I 


probably won’t appeal because it costs 
$4,000 just to get the tapes transcribed. 
And it’s not that easy to get an appeal. 
Supposedly there’s only one chance in 
a hundred of getting one.” 

Though she will no longer challenge 
Searle in court, Perez shows no signs of 
resignation. She hopes to inform 
women of the dangers of the IUD by 
writing about her trial and documen- 
ting Searle’s ruthless campaign to pro- 
tect its profits. Perez hopes that 
women who have already suffered 
punctured ovaries and chronic infec- 
tion will link their problems to the IUD 
and test Searle’s strength in court 
again. □ 


Harrises Due Out in 1983 
As Government Shoots for 1984 


By David Borgen 
Liberation News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— Banner 
headlines here recently proclaimed: 
“Harrises Get Ten Years to Life for 
Hearst Kidnapping.” But as Leonard- 
Weinglass, the radical attorney who 
defended William and Emily Harris, 
told a San Francisco audience in Oc- 
tober, “The Harrises will be released in 
1983.” 

Recounting “the story not reported 
in the press,” Weinglass explained that 
the government was forced to guaran- 
tee that the Harrises will serve only a 
five year sentence in exchange for a 
guilty plea. Otherwise, it would have 
faced getting bogged down in a long 
and costly trial and saddled with a 
highly suspect key witness (newspaper 
heiress Patricia Hearst) and some 13 
questionable searches and seizures. 

From details of the plea-bargaining 
that dissolved the government efforts 
to put the Harrises away with life im- 
prisonment without parole, Weinglass 
turned to another story “not reported 
in the press” — the way that the violent 
crackdown on the Symbionese Libera- 
tion Army in 1974 has been used to le- 
gitimize government attacks on other, 
less eccentric political groups. 

Speaking before the National 
Lawyers Guild at the University of San 
Francisco, Weinglass, former attorney 
for the Chicago Seven, discussed how 
the government has “politicized 
crime.” The government, he said, 
plays on people’s fears of crime in 
order to get funding for the new inter- 
nal “standing army” of state and local 
police. 

Over half a million state and local 
policemen and over 7,000 SWAT 
teams burgeoned in the years following 
the Los Angeles SWAT team’s televis- 
ed massacre of the SLA. Today 
machine guns, helicopters and 
sometimes tanks are standard equip- 
ment for many local police forces. 

Funding for this militarization of 
local police forces has come primarily 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) created in 
1968 by Congress’ “Safe Streets Act.” 
LEAA now disburses approximately $1 
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billion a year. Weinglass contends that 
military equipment purchased with 
LEAA money has done little to make 
the streets safe— an assertion cor- 
roborated by Census Bureau statistics 
on the annual crime rate. 

And with media-hyped accounts of 
* ‘ international left-wing terrorism’ ’ , 
local police forces have acquired 
SWAT teams and tanks not to 
eradicate rape, murder and burglary, 
but for use against political dissidents 
and Third World people. □ 


Israeli Working People 
Face Cutbacks Accompanying 
“Peace Accords” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— As the hoopla 
of the Camp David summit was aired 
across the world, the majority of 
Israel’s working population could take 
little comfort in the dubious “peace”. 
For along with the peace accords, 
Israel’s economic elite was finalizing 
plans for an “emergency economic 
regime” that will mean heavy burdens 
for wage-earners. 

The new budget, according to Israeli 
Finance Minister Simcha Ehrlich, is to 
be slashed in all fields except defense. 
The military budget — which consumes 
a portion of its GNP higher than any 
other nation (32 percent)— will 
skyrocket to pay for the new bases and 
defense lines to be constucted in the 
Negev. (The U.S., however, will 
finance a large part, estimated to be 
over $1 billion.) 

Subsidies on all consumer goods are 
to be removed beginning in November. 
With tax rates the highest in the world 
and an inflation rate creeping over 40 
percent, the new cuts will be hard to 
swallow. 

The new cut-backs follow logically 
from the government’s New Economic 
Policy adopted in 1977 which some of 
its critics have labelled “The Economic 
Swing to the Right.” The plan was 
designed to make Israel a magnet for 
foreign capital. But according to 
Business Week, “new foreign invest- 
ment, a primary goal of the policy, has 
not yet materialized in spite of increas- 
ed interest on the part of foreign com- 
panies.” 

Perhaps the most drastic aspect of 
the plan is that it allows Israeli 
capitalists to transfer foreign currency 
abroad on a large scale. Translated, 
this means, according to Israeli paper 
A l Hamishmar , that two groups will 
benefit from this measure: “The top 10 
percent income group and business 
men who are now permitted to divert 
part of their profits to foreign in- 
vestments...” In plain terms, the little 
purchasing power that wage earners 
had is being transferred into the coffers 
of Israel’s economic elite. 

Even before the last slashes, cut- 
backs from last year raised the price of 
fuel and electricity by about 25 per cent 
with an equivalent rise in the price of 
water. Public transportation and 


postal and telephone services also 
soared and the price of subsidized food 
rose 15 percent. It was estimated that 
the cost of living rose as high as 40 per- 
cent. 

But like last year, Israeli workers 
didn’t play dead, as thousands hit the 
streets to protest the government’s 
austerity plan. Several strikes also oc- 
curred. The major issue in coming 
weeks will be the government’s attempt 
to check the working population’s 
wage demands. Israeli unions are 
ready, though, as “technicians at El A1 
Airlines, employees of the national bus 
co-op, communication workers, and 
civil servants have either walked out or 
plan to strike next week... before 
Ehrlich’s austerity program takes 
hold,” writes Business Week, hardly a 
champion of Israeli workers. □ 


U.S. Bolsters Apartheid: 
New Arms Embargo — A Sham 


NEW YORK (LNS)— After Steve 
Biko was brutally killed by South 
African police over one year ago, the 
Carter administration adopted a new, 
more rigorous UN embargo on arms 
deliveries to South Africa. But like just 
about everything else, Carter’s promise 
contains large quantities of hot air. 

According to Financial Mail , a 
South African business magazine, 
“Washington is considering softening 
the comprehensive embargo which it 
slapped on deliveries to the SA (South 
African) Defence Forces and police six 
months ago. The slight relaxation,” 
the Financial Mail writes approvingly, 
“is evidence that Washington is reluc- 
tant to disrupt normal commercial 
traffic between the US and SA...” 
With the relaxation of Carter’s 
“stricter” rules, U.S. firms are now 
allowed to supply certain “non- 
strategic goods,” such as phar- 
maceuticals, to the South African 
Defence Forces and South African 
Police. This is consistent with practices 
in the past as Washington has regularly 
“looked the other way” at South 
African arms embargo violations ever 
since they were first imposed in 1963. 

Given the increasing militarization 
of South African economy, virtually 
all U.S. investments in South Africa 
are defense-related in one way or 
another. Even with the new embargo, 
investment skies remain sunny for 
most U.S. firms. “We can’t perceive 
any loss of business because we’re 
Americans,” gloated one chauvinist 
Kodak salesperson. Meanwhile, Ford 
which has extensive investments in 
South Africa, boasts that once again, it 
leads motor sales in South 
Africa— hardly the sign of a company 
in distress. 

Another U.S. firm, Burroughs, 
which supplies computer technology 
for the South African Police, is 
heading for a “record year” in profits, 
according to Financial Mail . One com- 
puter firm not named by the magazine, 
reported that the “firm’s sales [levels] 


are also above target, though [it] con- 
cedes that in the Africaans communi- 
ty, there is definitely an anti-American 
feeling.” 

Perhaps the biggest direct 
beneficiary from the U.S. embargo is 
the giant British firm, ICL. In early 
August, ICL won a multi-million con- 
tract to supply computers for the South 
African Police. But this doesn’t mean 
U.S. companies are losing out: a 
sizable chunk of ICL’s equipment is in 
fact U.S. -made. 

And just a few months after the new 
embargo was promulgated, copies of a 
General Motor’s “contingency plan” 
for South Africa were obtained by 
Southern Africa magazine. The plan 
detailed the company’s intention to 
cooperate fully in placing GM’s plants 
directly under South African military 
control in the event of a Black upris- 
ing. So much for Carter’s new em- 
bargo. □ 


White South African Military 
Resisters Undermine 
Apartheid System 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Two years 
ago, Michael Morgan, a white South 
African, was shooting at South West 
African Peoples Organization 
(SWAPO) guerrillas in Namibia as part 
of South Africa’s illegal military 
operations in that country. Now he 
spoke on the same platform as a 
SWAPO representative — “a man who 
two years ago would have been my 
enemy” — and expressed his solidarity 
with the African liberation forces. 

Speaking at a press conference on 
October 10 in New York City, this 23 
year-old army deserter from the South 
African Defense Force (SADF) an- 
nounced the start of a nationwide cam- 
paign to generate support for the 
resistance movement growing withing 
Pretoria’s military. Part of this effort, 
he explained, will be to pressure the 
U.S. government to grant political 
asylum to South African draft 
deserters “of conscience” 

Morgan is one of an increasing 
number of young, white South 
Africans who are resisting compulsory 
service, deserting the army, and volun- 
tarily exiling themselves, rather that 
give up their youth for a war (against 
Namibia) they don’t believe in. In 
1976, the year before Morgan decided 
not to report for a second tour of duty 
on the Angola-Zambia border, 4,000 
out of 28,000 white males drafted into 
the SADF failed to show up for train- 
ing. Such dissension within the 
military hinders South Africa’s at- 
tempts to maintain its colonial hold on 
Namibia and defeat the SWAPO guer- 
rillas. 

Simultaneously it undermines the 
racist regime’s power to enforce its 
system of apartheid and economic ex- 
ploitation of the majority Black 
population. “By voting with your 
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feet,” noted David Sibeko, Pan- 
Africanist Congress (PAC) represen- 
tative to the U.N., ‘‘you [Michael 
Morgan and other deserters] have 
struck a blow against the system...” 
Why is it that a significant number 
of young whites are refusing to defend, 
at least actively, their government’s 
war against the Sowetos and Namibias 
in southern Africa? And, do they then 
take a stand against the preservation of 
white supremist rule and in favor of the 
Azanian and Namibian peoples’ libera- 
tion movements? 


SADF Draftees Discover 
‘‘The Enemy” 

One reason for the high desertion 
rate is the increasing militarization of 
South African society in the face of the 
intensification of Black resistance, 
which has placed restraints on the 
freedoms of young white men (and a 
growing number of women). Under the 
Defense Act of 1957 and subsequent 
harsher amendments, all white males 
between the ages of 17 and 65 are liable 
for combat. At 17 they must register 
for 12 months’ continuous service 
followed by “five annual training 
camps, each not exceeding nineteen 
days,” states official SADF policy. But 
ever since South Africa invaded 
Angola in December, 1975, soldiers 
have been called out of civilian life to 
serve three-month stints of duty. And, 
as long as there is a “terrorist threat 
and a manpower shortage” in the 
operation areas (Namibia and the 
borders of Angola and Zambia), warn- 
ed former Defense Minister Botha, the 
short-notice call-ups will continue in- 
definitely. 

Given this prospect of life in 
uniform, it is no wonder that Michael 
Morgan at the age of 17 entered the 
university to defer his military training 
for three years. There, in the univer- 
sities, the SADF is so hated by students 
that many of them extend their degree 
programs from three years to seven 
years. 

Yet the greater part of Morgan’s 
disaffection with the system developed 
out of his experience as a soldier in 
SADF operations in Namibia and his 
confrontation with the SWAPO 
“enemy.” As a new recruit in July of 
1976, Morgan was immediately indoc- 
trinated by army propaganda. 

“During the initial six months we 
were told of the ‘terrorists and com- 
munists’ who threaten our 
borders... killed innocent local people, 
and had very little knowledge of 
weaponry.” This brainwashing is vital 
to the SADF, continues Morgan, 
“because their success is dependent on 
the unquestioning recruits who firmly 
believe that they are ‘serving their 
country.’” 

When Morgan’s company was sent 
to the Caprivi S.tip along the Angola- 
Zambia border to rout out guerrilla 
fighters, the recruits soon discovered 
that, contrary to the SADF’s pro- 
paganda, the “enemy” was organized, 
knew the bush well, and had superior 
weapons. Other contradictions sur- 


faced: the South African troops attack- 
ed inside Zambia, but official SADF 
statements later placed the attack on 
the Namibia side of the border. 
According to Morgan, the casualty 
figures for both sides were also 
falsified by the army of apartheid. 

“I realized... [that] not only the 
SADF but the entire system is geared to 
lying and the important role those lies 
play in generating a war psychosis 
among the [white] South African peo- 
ple,” says Morgan. SWAPO’s guer- 
rilla fighters contributed to the 
politicization of Morgan and some of 
his fellow soldiers. The SWAPO 
representative who spoke before 
Morgan at the press conference ex- 
plained: The liberation movement 
ultimately means not only the libera- 
tion of Blacks, “but of whites 
themselves who have been dominated 
by concepts and a system that works 
against them...” 


Pressing for Political Asylum 

Since the time Morgan acted not to 
defend that system and to exile himself 
in Britain, he has been more fortunate 
than most refugees from the South 
African military. He was able to obtain 
legal residence in the U.K. because his 
parents were born there, while most of 
the military deserters find it very dif- 
ficult to get asylum in any country. 
Despite the 1977 U.N. Resolution ap- 
proved at the World Conference for 
Action Against Apartheid urging “all 
states to grant political asylum to bona 
fide war resisters and deserters from 
the apartheid armed forces,” no coun- 
try currently abides by this. 

For those “bona fide” South 
African war resisters, who, like 
Michael Morgan have joined together 
in exile organizations to redefine their 
relationships to the liberation forces in 
southern Africa, the act of desertion 
makes them political refugees. Should 
Morgan return to South Africa, for ex- 
ample, he faces a minimum 10-year 
sentence, plus court martial, and viola- 
tion of Section 6 of the Terrorism Act 
for his activities in support of South 
African military resisters. 

It is telling that the U.S. allows the 
other white “refugees” from South 
Africa — those fleeing with their finan- 
cial assets because the bastion of white 
power is cracking— to settle here, yet 
refuses to grant political asylum to 
apartheid’s military dissenters. 

Currently the South African Military 
Refugee Aid Fund (SAMRAF), a U.S. 
organization, is seeking to build mass 
momentum for getting the U.S. to 
follow the U.N. resolution and alter 
the 1965 Immigration Act as it pertains 
to political refugee status. Limited sup- 
port for this campaign in official 
circles has come from individual 
senators and congresspeople and from 
former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark. 

Greater support more likely will 
come from those who are already 
engaged in the anti-apartheid 
divestiture movements across the U.S. 

SAMRAF also lends moral and 


political support to the liberation 
movements in southern Africa. 
Another group of London-based war 
resisters, to which Morgan belongs, 
organizes activities in solidarity with 
the liberation struggles, provides 
political education for the South 
African army dissenters, and channels 
information to resisters and potential 
resisters inside the SADF through a 
publication called “OMKEER” or 
“About Turn”. 

The work of white South African 
war resisters in exile is an important 
beginning step in the overall movement 
against apartheid, though as SAMRAF 
representative Don Morton 
acknowledged at the press conference, 
only the Black liberation forces can 
decide that struggle. To those working 
inside the PAC, the ANC (African Na- 
tionalist Congress) and the Black Con- 
sciousness Movement — of what benefit 
are these white military dissenters? 

David Sibeko of the PAC answers, 
“The existence of white war resisters to 
the South African army is, firstly, a 
psychological blow... [because] white 
supremacy is founded on solid white 
unity and that unity caving-in is a blow 
to apartheid.” 

Secondly, from the guerrilla 
fighters’ point of view, the soldiers 
who desert the SADF are “demoraliz- 
ing the enemy you are facing.” And in 
very concrete terms, “As it [the white 
war resisters’ movement] grows, we 
hope that the privilege that whites have 
of working within the system will be of 
intelligence benefit. ’ ’ □ 


(See map in packet 931). 

Notes on Botswana, South 
Africa, Zambia and Zimbabwe 


Editor’s Note: Nestled between three 
bastions of white minority rule in 
Africa— South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Namibia — Botswana has managed 
since its independence from Britain in 
1966 to quarantine itself from turmoil 
in the region. Since independence, 
though, Botswana has been riddled by 
a rather untenable position: on the one 
hand it has an openly critical stand 
against racist South Africa; on the 
other, it has abstained from openly 
supporting Black liberation forces in 
the region. But as fighting escalates in 
neighboring Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), 
Botswana’s balancing act is in the pro- 
cess of being burst asunder. 

Most important is its economic links 
to the white southern regimes which 
make it vulnerable to attack by both 
guerrillas and its white racist 
neighbors. And, with its embittered 
refugee community— thousands of 
Black refugees from war-torn 
Rhodesia — the people of Botswana are 
likely to become politically opposed to 
their government’s non-committal 
stance towards the liberation wars. 

This was dramatized on September 
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White Rhodesian Speaks: 
“For Us, the Whites, It’s Over 

(The following interview with a white 
Rhodesian was conducted by Elio 
Comarin for Liberation, a French lef- 
tist daily.) 

“For two years, I fought the war to 
defend my country,” observes Paddy, 
a young white Rhodesian travelling 
from Botswana to Bulowayo, the se- 
cond largest city in Rhodesia, “Now 
Pm sick of it. Pve settled down in 
Botswana but I canH stop taking this 
train every weekend to visit my friends 
in Bulwayo.” After travelling for 
several hours, the city of Francistown 
appears, an oasis for whites in search 
of precious minerals. It is also a station 
stop on the Johannesburg-Salisbury 
railroad, the umbilical cord that 
breathes life into the faltering Rhode- 
sian economy. 

Paddy sits back and reflects. He 
would have preferred to work in 
Rhodesia, but the war discouraged 
him. Confused and disillusioned, Pad- 
dy left Rhodesia and went to Europe. 

“I had to leave my country in order 
to understand it, to see that for us, the 
whites, it’s over. . .The most tragic 
thing is that the Rhodesians don’t 
realize what’s happening to them or 
what’s to come. It sounds crazy, but 
the people there read nothing besides 
the Rhodesian Herald, the only English 


daily in all of Rhodesia. It doesn’t even 
tell them half the truth about what’s 
going on, notably about the war. 

“Do you know that it is censored 
every day, and that it is only allowed to 
publish rare communiques issued by 
the Ministry of Defense? It was in Lon- 
don, while reading the Times and the 
Daily Telegraph that I began to under- 
stand something. And that was that it’s 
over, finished, politically and militari- 
ly, and if we don’t take notice of this 
soon, we’ll risk ending up really bad 
off.” 

But all the same, you are a racist . . 

“No, I’m not a racist. We are simply 
at war with the Mugabe and Nkomo 
terrorists of the Patriotic Front.” 

A nd you 're in the process of losing? 

“Strictly from the military point of 
view, we’re not in the process of losing 
and the terrorists know it well... We’ re 
very well trained, especially by the 
South African officers who are among 
the best in the world. Besides, our 
weapons are better than those of the 
guerrillas. 

“Nevertheless, I do understand now 
that we can never win this war, because 
if one day, by chance, the Patriotic 
Front decided to invade this country, 
they could do it in a week. The whole 
world’s against us, including the West. 
And the South Africans have apparent- 
ly decided to let us fall. Even the 


churches are giving economic assist- 
ance to the guerrillas. And we are very 
few in number.” 

But tell me why you no longer want 
to carry on the war? 

“Because I’ve killed too many peo- 
ple. Do you know what the curfew in- 
side Rhodesia is like? From six in the 
morning until six at night we fire on 
anything that moves. That’s what I did 
for two years.” 

At the train station in Bulwayo, the 
atmosphere of war is everywhere. 
Young white soldiers descend from the 
train on the outskirts of the city: the 
“Front” is waiting for them, just a 
few kilometres from here, right at the 
gates of the city. 

Other soldiers arrive at the station 
and prepare to get on the next train for 
Salisbury, the capital. Their faces are 
drawn. They’re not singing. They only 
speak brusquely of the “war in the 
bush” which they’ve come from, 
fighting for several weeks at a time. 
Before taking the return train, they 
have some breakfast at the station. 
Some of them don’t even bother to 
take off their FM rifles. After all, 
everybody’s used to living with a rifle 
24 hours a day. 

“You never know, the ‘Terrs’ are 
everywhere, there where you least ex- 
pect them, in town as well as out in the 
bush,” a soldier says. □ 


10, when students from the University 
of Botswana organized a march into 
the nearby capital of Gaberone to pro- 
test government plans to prosecute an 
army sergeant for killing two white 
South Africans and a British tourist 
along the tense Rhodesia border zone. 
Police ordered demonstrators to 
disperse, and when the students con- 
tinued with their procession they were 
gassed and beated. Leaders of the pro- 
test were later detained and two in- 
structors accused of stirring up dissent 
on campus were ordered to leave the 
country, amidst speculation that the 
university would soon be closed down 
altogether . 

That demonstration, according to 
Africa News correspondent in 
Botswana Barbara Brown, heralded “ a 
new dynamic in Botswana's political 
life, the emergence of a radical element 
determined to see the nation take a 
firm stand against the surrounding 
white regimes of southern Africa and 
throw its full support behind the 
African liberation movements. " 

The following article, written by Elio 
Comarin, correspondent for the 
French leftist daily Liberation and 
translated by Peter Gribbin, reveals 
that a secret airport in Botswana has 
helped Zambia evade enforcement of 
its official economic blocade against 
the white-ruled regimes in southern 
Africa. Since this article was publish- 
ed, Zambia publicly announced that it 
is partially lifting that ineffectual five- 
year economic blocade against 
Rhodesia. The later part of the article 
points to the political and military 
strength of the Patriotic Front in Zim- 
babwe. 


By Elio Comarin 

BOTSWANA (Liberation/LNS)— On 
the long runway of a “phantom” airport 
in Botswana, several times a week two 
planes land within minutes of each 
other. One comes from Johannesburg, 
the capital and financial center of 
South Africa, the other from Lusaka, 
the capital of Zambia. At a terminal 
which cannot accomodate more than 
five or six planes, the two aircraft face 
one another. Passengers from Zambia 
wishing to go to the country of apar- 
theid simply change planes, and vice- 
versa. 

But passengers are not the only things 
exchanged. Out of the baggage com- 
partments come crates which obviously 
are not part of the passengers’ valises. 
Two small teams of South African and 
Zambia “transporters,” clowning and 
joking all the while, assure the ex- 
change. The whole scene takes place 
under the eye and with the knowledge 
of everyone present. 

Inside the airport — two small rooms, 
25 square meters in all — other boxes 
coming this time from Botswana’s se- 
cond largest town, Francistown, wait 
to be loaded onto the South African 
Airways plane. Other bulky 
“packages” clearly reveal the nature of 
their contents: hunting “trophies,” for 
the most part the enormous horns of 
Botswanan stags, in keen demand by 
the South African traffickers. 

Into the Zambia Airways plane, by 
contrast, are loaded boxes of first aid 
supplies desperately needed by Zam- 
bia. Sugar, milk, flour, beer, meat and 
something which resembles 


Nescafe — all stamped “made in South 
Africa” — are also loaded onto the 
plane. Once full of people and provi- 
sions, the two planes resume their 
homeward flights. 

This airport, which doesn’t show up 
on any map, is that of Selibi-Pikwe, a 
large town in Botswana that no one 
would even talk about if it weren’t 
situated only a few kilometers from the 
Rhodesian border. But because of its 
strategic location, Selibi-Pikwe 
becomes a meeting and exchange place 
of significance. In the heart of 
“downtown,” at a hotel owned by 
Botswana President Seretse Khama, 
some “expatriots” and South African 
businessmen are busy finalizing invest- 
ment plans for the important copper 
and nickel mine situated not far from 
the “city.” In fact, South Africa along 
with its foreign partners, Anglo- 
American and American Metal 
Climax, have sunk over $200 million 
into the necessary infrastructure for 
the project — water, electrical power, 
etc. Botswana, which historically was 
as much a South African colony as a 
possession of Great Britain, has seen 
hard years at Selibi-Pikwe: production 
bottlenecks, slow markets for both 
copper and nickel, and most recently 
labor unrest. 

The airport at Selibi-Pikwe has yet 
another function. Refugees from 
Rhodesia, mostly school children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16, arrive daily, 
fleeing the war by the taking the only 
way possible — Botswana. To pass 
directly into Zambia is almost impossi- 
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ble. The frontier between Rhodesia 
and Zambia is so well protected by the 
Zambesi River, Lake Kariba and the 
army and police of Ian Smith that few 
people, even if they live near the river, 
dare cross by canoe. In Botswana, a 
desert-like country inhabited by only 
600,000 persons but one much larger 
than Rhodesia in area, the young 
refugees are housed temporarily in a 
certain number of camps called “tran- 
sit camps.” Unlike Mozambique and 
Zambia, Botswana has kept the 
Rhodesian border open. Yet even with 
open borders, cross-border raids by 
Rhodesian security forces have become 
regular if not predictable events. 

From these camps, the refugees are 
transported by truck to the airport at 
Selibi-Pikwe, where other Zambian air- 
planes take them to camps controlled by 
ZAPU (Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union), one of the two wings of the Zim- 
babwean Patriotic Front. There they 
wait for the war to end, which, as each 
of them sees it, will not be long in com- 
ing. □ 


Making the Streets Safe 
for the LEIU: 

Big Brother is Watching 


by Chip Berlet 
Liberation News Service 

Chicago (LNS)— A private organiza- 
tion of public and corporate police 
agents has collected and disseminated 
intelligence information about political 
activists for over 15 years according to 
documents obtained by members of the 
Campaign to Stop Government Spy- 
ing. 

The secretive Law Enforcement In- 
telligence Unit (LEIU) has not only 
compiled files on activists but has also 
computerized its entire file system us- 
ing almost $4 million in federal funds. 
“The resulting privately-owned in- 
telligence network bears a frightening 
resemblance to the system established 
to control political dissent in the socie- 
ty forecast in George Orwell’s 79S4,” 
says Sheila O’Donnell of the 
Washington-based Public Eye research 
group, which works with the Cam- 
paign to Stop Government Spying, 

The Campaign, a loosely-knit coali- 
tion of some 80 organizations concern- 
ed with the surveillance issues, releas- 
ed information at their recent con- 
ference showing that the Law Enforce- 
ment Intelligence Unit maintains a five 
by eight inch card file on “organized 
crime” figures, but also contains infor- 
mation relating to the lawful political 
activities of anti-war, Black, Native 
American, community and labor 
organizers. 

LEIU was created in 1956 by local 
and state police and intelligence agen- 
cies to share information about 
organized crime. Almost immediately 
the scope of the information-sharing 
system was expanded to include infor- 
mation on “the nationwide criminal 
activities of the revolutionary,” as one 
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government document described 
LEIU’s goals. 

The definition of “revolutionary” 
is, however, sufficiently broad to en- 
compass almost any progressive 
political activity. According to an FBI 
memo released under the Freedom of 
Information Act, the agenda of a 
regional LEIU meeting in San Fran- 
cisco included a discussion of “police 
intelligence units’ role in securing in- 
formation concerning protest groups, 
demonstrations and mob violence.” 

Seventy-two persons attended that 
1962 meeting, including representatives 
from such agencies as the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
U.S. Internal Revenue Service, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, U.S. Mar- 
shals Office, and the FBI. Today, some 
250 intelligence-gathering organiza- 
tions are part of the LEIU network. 

LEIU has repeatedly insisted that its 
files pertain only to criminal activities. 
The group has made this claim before 
Congressional and state legislative 
committees, and in statements relating 
to lawsuits in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Oklahoma City, and Seattle. LEIU 
cards, however, flatly contradict this 
claim. 

For example, an LEIU card on 
California activist Leland Lubinsky 
notes no known arrests but describes 
him as a “recognized leader in peace 
movements... has operated Draft Eva- 
sion Counciling (sic) and peace 
demonstrations locally.” Long-time 
community and labor organizer Anne 
Braden of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund is listed as assisting 
“in organizing many radical groups 
and publications in the Southern U.S.” 
Each LEIU card includes a photograph 
along with information on physical 
description, associates, family, vital 
statistics, last known address and vehi- 
cle and license numbers. LEIU cards 
are also cross-indexed by social securi- 
ty number, driver’s license number and 
FBI number. Activists are also assign- 
ed an LEIU code number, and the 
specific agency submitting the infor- 
mation on the activist is referenced to 
enable other LEIU members to obtain 
more detailed information from the 
original source of the intelligence data. 


LEIU Shadows Political Activists 

This statistical tracking system came 
to light as part of a pre-trial discovery 
in a series of lawsuits against govern- 
ment surveillance of Chicago activists. 
Attorney Rich Gutman says he saw the 
cards in Chicago Police “Red Squad” 
files. “The Red Squad,” says Gutman, 
“has several hundred cards from 
LEIU, 30 of which appear to have been 
selected for political rather than 
criminal law enforcement purposes.” 

Local police forces also aid in 
LEIU’s obsessive hunt for poltical ac- 
tivists. From police files, LEIU 
prepares sets of cards and then sends 
the cards to LEIU members so they can 
have card files on potential outside 
agitators. Police departments in 
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Louisville, New Orleans, Pasadena, 
Redlands, California, Seattle, Denver, 
Fort Worth, Miami and San Francisco 
aided LEIU by submitting information 
on individuals’ political activities and 
affiliations. 

Contact and information sharing be- 
tween LEIU members has been greatly 
facilitated by a federally- funded com- 
puter indexing system of LEIU files 
called the Interstate Organized Crime 
Index (IOCI). This index has fed LEIU 
information into a computer-based 
retrieval system that can cross- 
reference and recall information as 
well as indicate which LEIU member 
maintains the actual file on each ac- 
tivist. IOCI terminals are located in 
virtually every major U.S. city. 

The Interstate Organized Crime In- 
dex was financed by the federal Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) which gave at least 
$3,926,624 in tax dollars to develop the 
IOCI computer facility in Sacramento, 
California. In fact, it appears that 
LEAA— originally created by Congress 
as part of the Crime Control and Safe 
Street Act (1968)— established IOCI 
and other similar systems to circum- 
vent Congressional mandates pro- 
hibiting it from setting up a federally- 
funded national police network and 
centralized dossier system, a feared 
precursor to a police state. In 1969, 
LEAA and 15 participating states pro- 
vided $2.5 million to set up project 
SEARCH, described in Senate hear- 
ings as “receiving LEAA funds to 
develop a prototype computerized net- 
work. . . [to] facilitate information- 
sharing between states.” 

According to the same Senate 
report, Attorney General John Mit- 
chell directed the FBI in late 1970 to 
take over “operation of the com- 
puterized criminal history prototype 
developed by SEARCH.” Apparently 
the FBI took the system pioneered by 
SEARCH and merged it into its own 
computerization of internal FBI files 
and the result is what today operates as 
the FBI’s National Crime Information 
Center (NCIC). 

Unlike the FBI’s National Crime In- 
formation center, whose computer 
data-base is mostly arrest records and 
criminal histories, the LEIU card in- 
formation indexed in the IOCI com- 
puter includes unverified reports and 
innuendos compiled by local police in- 
telligence units and Red Squads. 
Although IOCI is funded almost en- 
tirely by the federal government 
through LEAA, the information in its 
computerized files belongs to the 
“private” LEIU. It can therefore claim 
it is exempt from federal or state con- 
trol or legislative oversight and operate 
within constitutional bounds. As a 
“private” organization, LEIU’s files 
are also exempt from the prying eyes of 
federal or state Freedom of Informa- 
tion Acts. 

Even the FBI is worried about the 
LEIU and its computerized intelligence 
network. In a heavily-censored internal 
FBI memo, one FBI official discusses 
an incident involving LEIU, and then 
(continued on inside cover) 
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